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THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY' 


HE feast of the Assumption of our Blessed Lady is 

: probably the oldest of Mary’s feasts. At first the 

f Church observed only the feasts of martyrs. But as 

the “‘birthday”’ (i. e., the day of death) of such 

saints as did not die a martyr’s death began to be 

commemorated, it seemed but right that the mother of our Lord, 

who had always been venerated, should be honored with a spe- 

cial feastday. Hence the day of Mary’s departure from this world 

was commemorated on January 18. Very early, however, her 

assumption into heaven was accorded liturgical veneration on 

August 15, until both ideas were united in this latter feast. The 

commemoration of the bodily assumption of Mary into heaven 

seems to be a later amplification of the idea of the feast. Under 

this aspect the feast was celebrated since the sixth century, and 

there is evidence that its observance had the express approbation 

and co-operation of Church authorities ever since the end of the 
seventh century. 


In the liturgical books the feast is now called Assumptio 
B. V. M. Thus the difference is expressed between our Lord's 
and Mary’s going up to heaven. Christ rose up to heaven of His 
own power, hence we say Ascension of the Lord; but Mary was 
taken up into heaven through grace, and we say Assumption of 
the B. V. M. 

According to Church tradition, Mount Sion is the place of 
Mary’s death and the Garden of Gethsemane, at Jerusalem, the 
place of her burial. It appears that the body of her who had 


1 The present article is an excerpt from a new book appearing in the 
Popular Liturgical Library in the near future, Dom Otto Haering’s Living with 
the Church, See “With Our Readers” in present issue. 
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borne our Lord was no longer in the tomb after the third day 
of burial. The belief in the bodily assumption of Mary into 
heaven was traditional in the East and in the West, and Pope 
Benedict XIV called this belief ‘‘a pious and probable opinion”. 

This conviction, traceable to Christian antiquity, rests on 
Mary’s preservation from original sin. Original sin is the cause 
of the penalty of death and of bodily disintegration. Mary passed 
through the gates of death so that in her boundless love she might 
be like her divine Son. 

The Church has not yet raised this ‘‘last’’ mystery in Mary’s 
life to an article of faith. But it is universal Catholic teaching, pro- 
claimed in all the world, that Mary’s sacred body was awakened 
by God unto a blessed transfiguration and was by Him taken up 
into heaven. 

In many dioceses, especially of Germany, the blessing of 
herbs takes place on this day. Such a blessing took place as early 
as the ninth century, and most likely had its origin in the Church’s 
endeavor to do away with heathen superstitions. Flowers (herbs) 
are a symbol of Mary, who is affectionately called ‘‘Flower of the 
Field’’, ‘‘Lilly of the Valley’’, and “‘Mystical Rose’’ by the Church. 


The blessing of herbs also appears to have some connection with 
the pious legend according to which the apostles, on opening once 
more the tomb of our Blessed Lady, found flowers in place of her 
sacred body. At the blessing of flowers and herbs, prayers are said 
for the welfare of body and soul and for protection against dia- 
bolic and other evil influences, in behalf of all those who make 


pious use of these blessed articles. 
ADMONITION 


‘‘Mary hath chosen the best part, which shall not be taken 
away from her’’ (Gospel of the feast). The lowly virgin, who 
had humbled herself, rose to become the Queen of Heaven. The 
obedient handmaid of God was raised to the dignity of mistress 
of angels and of saints. The spotless virgin is radiant with a 
beauty no poet can describe; the poor handmaid of the Child 
Jesus now bears in her hands the Riches of the eternal Sion; the 
mother once bowed down in sorrow, not having a drop of water 
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for her famishing Son, may now pour streams of blessings from 
golden bowls upon her millions of children. 

If during her life on earth Mary could obtain such wonder- 
ful help from her Son at the wedding of Cana, how much greater 
must be her powers of intercession since her exaltation into the 
glory of her divine Son, to whom all power is given on earth 
and in heaven? Eternal Love has placed upon her head a most 
exalted and most beautiful diadem, and has placed in her hand 
the sceptre of unlimited power and goodness. 

Hence our confidence in Mary is unbounded. And in all 
ianguages the Memorare of St. Bernard resounds unceasingly: 
‘Remember, O most pious Virgin Mary, that never was it known 
that anyone who fled to thy protection, implored thy help, and 
sought thy intercession, was left unaided.’’ Mary is the refuge 
of sinners, the health of the weak, and the help of all Christendom. 

O Mary, virtue’s noblest crown, 
Enthroned on high, in great renown, 
Thou reignest next thy Son adown 
The angel mutitude. 


O may that day we highly praise, 


Which thee to such high state did raise! 
Now may thine eye upon us gaze 
In thy solicitude. 
(After Adam of St. Victor, d. 1192.) 
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“The Sacraments of the Church breathe the primi- 
tive Christian spirit. They are the most faithful expres- 
sion of the pristine central idea of inseparable union 
with Christ, of a constant being in Christ. In the sacra- 
mental system, Christ ts attained and experienced imme- 
diately as head of the community, as its invisible 
strength and principle of action, its very life-spirit. In 
it the true essence of the Church expresses itself: the 
incarnation of the divine in the human.’”’—Dr. KARL 
ADAM. 





A LITURGICAL DAY IN THE NETHERLANDS 


F Holland’s wide-spread and energetic societies for the 
furthering of the liturgical movement these columns 
have made mention on several occasions. Thus, for 
instance, Richard Klaver, O. S. C. (O. F., Vol. II, 
p. 343 ff), gave a summary but illuminating sketch 

not only of the Gregorian Society for cultivating liturgical music, 

but of the inter-diocesan Liturgical Federation, the aim of which 
is the fostering of the knowledge and spirit of the sacred liturgy 
in all its phases. By way of supplement to that article, the follow- 
ing paragraphs offer some details of a diocesan gathering of the 
Federation. 





The Liturgical Federation, which counts among its members 
about one third of the secular priesthood of the five dioceses of 
Holland, all the students in the diocesan theological seminaries, 
representatives from scores of religious congregations, as well as 
thousands of laymen, holds a nationai Liturgical Week every year 
in connection with the Flemish-speaking dioceses of Belgium 
Naturally but a very small percentage of the members is in a posi- 


tion to attend a congress of this sort. In addition the diocesan 
units have an annual Liturgical Day for the exposition of some 
chosen theme. Even here the number from the rank and file, who 
can attend, is small. Hence the “‘days’’ are held in different places 
annually. It was the writer’s good fortune to participate in the 
Fourteenth Annual Liturgical Day of the Diocese of Harlem, 
which was observed at Hoorn on September 3 (1928). The 
general theme for this year happend to be “The Liturgy in Its 
Relation to the Dead”’. 


Hoorn, in West Friesland, on the Zyder Zee, is a town 
about seven thousand inhabitants, not more than one third 
whom are Catholic. Its splendid parochial church, dedicated 
Sts. Cyriacus and Francis, was the scene of the first exercise, a 
solemn Mass of Requiem for all the dead of the district. The 
celebrant was the chairman of the day, Monsignor H. J. Taskin, 
president of the Grand Seminary of Warmond. The sermon was 
preached by the Reverend L. H. Wanna of pulpit fame from 
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Ilpendam. Participating in the holy Sacrifice were some fifty priests 
and seminarians, and a congregation of several hundred. The 
schola cantorum in cassock and surplice stood at the head of the 
main aisle in close proximity to the altar. All had the Mass-text 
at hand in the program booklets. Common memorial services 
of this sort, when attended with even a medium of liturgical 
understanding and solicitude, always have a gripping appeal. 

Strolling about during the noon-hour it occurred to one 
that Hoorn, at least its Catholic population, was making holi- 
day for the occasion. An exhibit of fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth century church goods, and religious art, in part the prop- 
erty of the parish church, but much of it coming from pre- 
Lutheran abbeys and convents of West Friesland, had been gather- 
ed, cataloged, and set out for the visitors. The halls were so 
crowded one could scarcely move about. 

Priests and seminarians, in numbers now considerably aug- 
mented, formed the audience of the first after-dinner session. 
Curiously enough to the stranger’s way of thinking, there seemed 
nothing incongruous in the fact that, in the large assembly hall, 
which had been draped to illustrate ideal sanctuary and altar 
arrangements for the Mass of Requiem, the audience sat at tables, 
every one most diligently smoking in the good Dutch fashion. 
Now, a danger attending the liturgical movement is the over- 
emphasizing of external forms to the detriment of that solid li- 
turgical instruction ordered by the Council of Trent. That these 
men realize this danger was apparent from the seriousness with 
which they conducted this meeting. A scholarly study of the 
Catholic ritual, inasfar as it relates to the death-chamber, the 
funeral rites and the cemetery, brought out many interesting ves- 
tiges of its pagan and Jewish antecedents, and sketched the priest's 
proper attitude in the light of the historical development of the 
rites. This paper was followed by a general discussion, which 
served to illustrate further the seriousness just mentioned. 

The next session was public, and held in Hoorn’s largest 
auditorium. Here one saw ushers in conventional evening clothes 
conducting to their places sprightly old ladies arrayed in the pic- 
turesque glory of Friesland native costumes, and slim modern 
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girls, with the latest ‘‘shingle’’, distributing programs to the clergy, 
whose costume includes knickers and long coats. After a short 
opening address by Monsignor Haskin, a Franciscan Father gave 
a short exposition of the purposes and aims of the liturgical move- 
ment in general, enumerated the tokens of pontifical approbation, 
stressed the desire of the local Ordinary that all take part in it, 
and touched upon the workings of the Dutch Liturgical Federa- 
tion in greater detail.’ 

The address of the day then followed. The Reverend S. De 
Korte, professor in the diocesan seminary, developed in a popular 
fashion the theme: “Holy Mother Church at the Deathbed of Her 
Children.’’ In simple, limpid language he disclosed the spirit of 
the prayers for a departing soul, the Mass of Requiem and the 
funeral rites. It was the supplement of the morning’s high Mass. 
It completed the peoples’ concept of the loving solicitude and 
solace of the Church for those of her children who remain be- 
hind, as well as for those summoned by the Angel of Death 
The lecture was interrupted from time to time, and “‘illustreerd’’, 
as the program had it, by the singing of the pertinent liturgical 
chants. The simgers were seminarians. The meeting closed with 
the enrollment of new members in the Federation. Membership 
carries with it a subscription to Ons Liturgisch Tydschrift, the 
inter-diocesan organ of the Federation. 

The Netherlanders’ love of song finds expression in their 
form of evening service, the Lof, a choral service before the Blessed 
Sacrament. So the Day was brought to a close in the ancient church 
by a solemn Lof. The general topic was now departed from, the 
hymns being mostly themes of Eucharistic adoration. 

The program here sketched is quite typical of the manner 
in which the Dutch clergy are studying the liturgy and in which 
they are seeking to impart the liturgical spirit to their flocks. ‘The 
writer left the shores of the Zyder Zee that evening with the hope 
that they would find imitators in large numbers. 


GERALD ELLARD, S. J. 


Munich, Germany. 


1 The speaker even drew capital from the fact that there was an Americal 
“observer” in the hall, who had come to Hoorn to assist at the sessions with 4 
view of later informing Catholics in the United States about them! 
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“Do Thou make us live again, O God, and Thy 
people shall rejoice in Thee. Show us, O God, Thy good- 
ness; and give us Thy help unto salvation’’ (Ps. 84, 7-8; 
Preliminary Prayers of Mass). 

N ages past, man’s sense of admiration has been most 
strongly affected by the massive and the remote. The 
heavens have always been a glory to earthly eyes. 
and the elemental forces have inspired respect if not 
terror in their working. Lofty mountain peaks and 

the broad deep ocean have likewise served the human imagination 

as figures of the sublime. Today, however, it is doubtful if any 
of these things casts such a spell upon the thoughtful mind as 
the marvels of the atom. In the tiniest fragment of matter one 
may now view a world of wonders, a world that mystifies and 
charms more potently than the bulkiest effects of God’s omni- 
potence. Beauty man has always known to be the manifestation 
of order. But only the sharpening of his faculties by aids of 
recent invention has enabled him to perceive the wealth of ordered 
variety in little things. The drop on the bucket and the speck on 
the balance, once symbols of nothingness, are now such only in 
the realm of letters. The one is seen to be a sea teeming with plant 
and animal life, the other a cosmos all awhirl with the interplay 
of attraction and repulsion; both more amazing than their gigantic 

relatives in creation, by the very fact of their infinitesimal di- 

mensions. 





Something of the same sort might be said of the Church's 
way of expressing itself in the liturgy, especially in the Mass. 
One would expect the more important parts of the holy process 
to be full of meaning and finely adapted to their purpose, but 
it is an unhoped-for satisfaction to find the same degree of fitness 
in what one might be disposed to pass over as of little account. 
This thought was touched upon in considering the versicle that 
introduces the Confiteor.' Let it now be stressed by repetition with 
regard to the two verses from Psalm 84 directly following the 


1 See O. F., Vol. III, p. 143 f.—Ed. 
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general absolution. Nor should it be forgotten when we come 
to deal with the other texts of the Mass in the order of their 
established sequence. Investigation creates nothing. It simply re- 
veals reality that would otherwise remain unknown. So it must 
be our aim not to force anything into the subject-matter of our 
study, but to bring before the reader as clearly and as fully as 
possible all that is actually there. 

The theme of Psalm 84, we are told by scriptural experts, 
is the state of God’s people after their return from the captivity 
in Babylon, a period of exile that had lasted for seventy years. 
This return had been longed for—By the waters of Babylon we 
sat, and we wept as we remembered Sion (Ps. 136). The hope 
of its accomplishment had been the light of life to Israel during 
the dark days of the long enslavement. For with the threat of 
punishment beforehand was given the promise of forgiveness and 
restoration, upon repentance. Thus saith the Lord: When the 
seventy years are accomplished in Babylon, I will visit you; and 
I will perform my good work in your favor, to bring you again 
to this place... . Fear not, because I am with thee (my people) 
.... thee I will not consume, but I will correct thee in judgment, 
neither will I spare thee as if thou wert innocent. (Jer. 29, 10; 
46, 28). Daniel’s prayer was founded upon faith in the prophecy 
of Jeremias, and was heard. 

With the fact of the return the sacred song begins. J hou 
hast blessed Thy land, O Lord; Thou hast ended the captivity 
of Jacob. Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of Thy people; Thou 
hast buried all their sins. But soon the note of exultation dies. 
There appears (v. 4) a feeling of uneasiness, of uncertainty as to 
whether the justice of God is fully appeased.Converte nos—Bring 
us back to what we were, O Lord—make us Thy dearly beloved 
as of old—and let not Thy wrath come down upon us. Surely 
Thou wilt not be angry with us forever; Thou wilt not extend 
Thy vengeance from generation to generation. Then come the 
two verses of which the Church makes use in each day’s Mass: 
Do Thou make us live again, O God, and Thy people shall re- 
joice in Thee. Show us, O Lord, Thy goodness; and give us Thy 
help unto salvation. As usual in the Psalter, dejection and suppli- 
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cation are followed by an assertion of confidence that foretells the 
granting of all that is asked. The Lord will bring His people 
to their appointed destiny if they but heed His word. His bene- 
ficent attributes are pictured as servitors of His will, working 
everywhere in the land, from heaven above and from the earth 
below, carrying out His pleasure to bless the people of His choice. 

These things were written for our instruction, and the 
Church, like a faithful dispenser of the manifold grace of God, 
applies them to our needs as prospective participants in the offering 
of the Mass. The Confiteor is our ritual awakening to respons- 
ibility for sin. It signifies also a willingness to meet our obli- 
gations to God in that regard. In the process of sacrifice it has a 
place not unlike that of the Babylonian captivity in the history 
of the chosen people. After we have humbled ourselves and sought 
mercy, the voice of the Celebrant is heard assuring us of God's 
readiness to forgive. The Priest’s word has the form of a prayer, 
but it is a prayer that will not be denied, a prayer that may be 
likened to that of our Lord at the grave of Lazarus; for the prayer 
of Christ’s other self is always worthy to be heard.’ It answers 
the cry of God's people as did the decree of Cyrus permitting the 
captive nation to return to the Land of Promise. And after for- 
giveness there confronts the pardoned soul a state of affairs re- 
sembling that which forms the theme of the psalm from which 
our verses are taken. 

We can not return to the state of grace altogether as we left 
it. The Jews in exile thought of Jerusalem as it had been; ‘‘the 
city of the great King, the joy of all the earth’’ (Ps. 47). Thus 
they sang its praises to their children: Jf I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
may my right hand forget its cunning; may my tongue cleave 
to my throat if I make not Jerusalem the beginning of all my 
joy ( Ps. 136). But when the faithful remnant found their way 
back to the city of their dreams, it was not as it had been before 
the fall. No doubt their experience was like that of their posterity 
in the days of the Machabees: Now Jerusalem was not inhabited, 
but was like a desert And they went up to Mount Sion, 
and they saw the altar profaned, and the gates burnt and bushes 


‘ S$. Thomas, Summa Theologica, III, Q. 64, art. 1, ad. 2 um. 
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growing up in the courts as in a forest, and the chambers that 
adjoined the temple thrown down. And they rent their garments 
and made great lamentation.‘ There was much to be done before 
things could be at all like what they had been. Besides the Jews 
were exposed to the attacks of those who had been settled in 
the land during their absence and given free run of the ruined 
city and of all the region thereabout. It seemed so difficult to 

make the necessary beginning that they were tempted to give up 
the whole project in despair. It required the prophetic mission of 
Aggeus and of Zachary, and the leadership of Esdras and Nehe- 
mias, to keep them at the necessary work of reconstruction. Con- 
cern for their own private fortunes made them remiss about 
working on the Temple, although that was the first thing they 
had in mind when they made their way back to the land of their 
fathers. The prophet Aggeus laid most of their woes to their 
neglect of God’s house. 

Have we not here an image of our own state when we be- 
gin, after release from the bondage of sin, to attend to the needs 
of the supernatural life? According to the measure of our sin- 
ning, we find almost everything amiss. While God is sincerely 
willing that where sin has abounded grace should superabound, 
not all the evil consequences of servitude to corruption disappear 
from our character and our conduct directly upon our engaging 
anew in the service of God. One of the chief benefits of Extreme 
Unction is the help it gives us in our last struggle against the 
remains of sin. The remains of sin! They are with the best of 
us even to the end. Under the reign of sin, bad habits are formed: 
good habits are weakend if not destroyed; persons and things 
perhaps not bad in themselves, become occasions of sin to us. 
And has not our Lord warned us of the devil’s eagerness to re- 
conquer the domain from which he has been expelled? 

The verses we are studying are complementary to the Con 
fiteor, somewhat as Extreme Unction is the complement of sacra- 
mental Penance. The newly redeemed soul is in a state of con- 
valescence from the results of sin. Much as the Lord has done 
for it, only the continued care of the divine Physician and con- 


11 Mach, 3, 45; 4, 37. 
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stant submission to His directions will avail to ward off the 
danger of relapse. And well begun is not half done in this case. 
In every stage of its restored life, the soul must beg for an in- 
creasing measure of moral vitality. We can never leave off taking 
heed lest we fall. We must ever be crying out of the depths of a 
helplessness from which our very nature forbids that we should 
ever fully rise. Just as in the body’s life we are at every moment 
dying and being again renewed, so in the supernatural order we 
are always hovering between life and death. God does not hide 
from us our weakness and our danger. He bids us call upon 
Him at all times for the “‘plentiful redemption’ without which 
we must perish, and which no one under God is able to provide. 

It is not enough that one be made holy and pleasing to 
God. It is utterly impossible to remain so without that further 
inflow of life which we call actual grace. No matter how thor- 
oughly purified we may be, we are still powerless to will or to 
accomplish anything of good without a special impulse from God 
to add supernatural action to supernatural life, and to preserve 
in us the blessedness of having done well under His prompting 
and protection and most generous festering. That would be our 
condition though we had never sinned; nay, even had we the 
holiness of Mary Immaculate. No figure that one can think of 
is adequate to tell the extent of our dependence upon God. Life 
is a matter of emergence from the depths; and the loftiest height 
of perfection that can be attained is still a depth of utter depend- 
ence upon the providence of God. 

No redemption would do for us that were not plentiful 
indeed. We need to be delivered and restored over and over again. 
The life of mankind on earth is an accumulation of inherent 
weakness and moral disadvantage resulting from deliberate sin. 
Our redemption will never reach the measure of its appointed 
plenitude until we enter body and soul into the joy of the Lord, 
unencumbered by iniquity and blessed with the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God (Rom. 8, 23). Redemption in its full and 
final sense is not merely deliverance but restoration. Our present 
state is at best a grievous fall from highly exalted excellence. The 
consummation when it comes—when death is swallowed up in 
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victory, and God is all in all—will be but a realization of God's 
unspoiled design for sinless and sanctified humanity. ‘“The resur- 
rection is nothing else than the re-constitution of our nature in 
its primal form .... . In the resurrection we are born again 
in our original splendor.’’ Thus Saint Gregory of Nyssa (d. 395). 
In his Sermon on the Ascension, the saint applies the same view 
to our Lord Himself as the pattern-cause of our perfection: ““The 
Lord of hosts, who has assumed the headship of the world, who 
has summed up all things in Himself supremely, who has put 
all things in the way of a return to their original status; He is the 
King of glory.” 

In making our effort to be true to grace and work our way 
to the better life beyond, what can we do but cry to the Lord, 
as did His rescued people of old: ‘‘Give us more and more, O 
Lord, of that heavenly life for which we were made by Thee. 
Make us live unto Thee always, that our joy may be perfect in 
Thee. Show us, O Lord, Thy mercy; and be at all times our 
salvation.’’ It would not have profited the Jews to have been 
brought back to the site of the Holy Place if they had not set 
about rebuilding the ruined temple and putting up walls of de- 
fense. And they would not have had the virtue to do this if God 
had not sent His word through the men of His choice to inspire 
them and direct them. Neither will it do us anything but harm 
to waste our lives bewailing the difficulties of our struggle with 
the deficiencies of nature and the evil influences that beset us. Help 
is at hand for all who set to work according to the word of God. 
Not only direction but inward strength is given freely through 
the ministry of Holy Church. “To those who do what lies in their 
power, God never denies His grace.”’ 

It will be well for us to keep in mind the word of Aggeus 
the prophet to the complaining Jews. Like some of us, they were 
so anxious about their private interests that they felt they could 
not afford to spend their time or their strength or their means on 
the public worship of God. Thus saith the Lord of hosts: This 
people saith, The time is not yet come for building the house 
of the Lord Set your hearts to consider your ways 
You have looked for more, and behold it became less; and you 
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brought it home, and I blew itt away. Why? saith the Lord of 
hosts. Because my house is desolate, and you make haste every 
man to his own house (Aggeus 1, 2—9). The connection be- 
tween liturgical piety and the gaining of God’s favor is not 
obscurely taught in this message from above. Let us apply it in a 
spiritual way to our own lives. 

God was not concerned about the material grandeur of His 
house, but about its being put in order as a means to an end, 
and that end was the offering to Him of the united homage of 
His people. It is the same sort of homage that will bring down 
upon us, each as well as all, the blessings of God's good pleasure. 
We live unto God only as members of the mystical Christ, the 
union of all who are one with Him. The more intimate our asso- 
ciation with the common prayer-life of the Church, the more 
progress we make toward perfection. The more we are withdrawn 
from that official and universal piety, the less we draw from the 
only source of supernatural life. There is no encouragement in 
God’s word for those who specialize in their own pet forms of 
piety with the thought of obtaining the fulfillment of their own 
special intentions, of getting an answer to prayer that they can 
talk about with a smug ‘‘Non nobis’’. 

Some of those who heard the word from Aggeus hesitated 
to undertake the good work because their best could not approach 
the magnificence of the temple that Solomon had built. But the 
Lord bade them do the little they could, promising to bless it 
in His own time with a glory beyond their fondest expectations. 
And He kept His word when, in the flesh, He entered the Temple 
to dedicate His humanity to the work of redemption, and later 
vindicated its holiness as His Father's house of prayer. So will 
He do with us. We have only to take Him at His word. He who 
has begun the good work in you will perfect it unto the day of 
Christ Jesus . . . . the day of reward. Every grace contains in 
germ the crowning grace of perseverance. As we learn from the 
Doctor of Grace: ‘“The heavenly Physician cures our ills, not only 
that they may no longer exist, but in order that we may ever 
afterwards be able to live as we ought—which we can never do, 
even after being healed, without His help... . For just as the 
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eye of the body, though it be perfectly sound, is unable to see 
without aid from the brightness of light, so also no one of us, 
however completely sanctified, is able to live virtuously unless 
divinely assisted by the eternal Light of perfection.” 

Now in what way does God bestow the universal and con- 
tinuous help for which we pray after the Confiteor? We have 
not far to seek. It is through His own sacrificial presence in the 
Eucharist. From the very beginning the Bread of Life has been 
given from the Altar of the one Sacrifice. For access to that great 
Mystery our humble little versicles are contributing to prepare 
us. From the holy place the Lord will give us help; out of the 
Sion of the New Law will He come to our defense (Ps. 19). We 
must look to the House of the Lord, as Aggeus admonished those 
for whom our versicles were first written; not so much to rear 
or to embellish its material fabric, as to make it in truth a house 
of prayer whose beauty will be the holiness of those who use it 
to seek the face of God. Thence comes the only life in which 
God's people can find the joy that He has promised them. There 
will God reveal His mercy to us and in us; there He will give us 
His salvation. 

RICHARD E. POWER. 

Springfield, Mass. 
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“In her blessings the voice of holy Mother Church 
speaks, not loud and solemnly as at high Mass and 
church dedication, Baptism and Holy Orders, but tn 
soft whisperings. One can, however, feel the beating of 
her heart in them, her feelings and thoughts, her care 
for the welfare of each of her children. Wherever a 
Christian establishes a home for himself and his young 
bride, it ts her wish to ask blessings upon his house, to 
share his toil and his reward, whether he work at the 
forge of a notsy factory or till the soil with horse and 
plow.’’—BETENDE KIRCHE. 


1 Saint Augustine, On Nature and Grace, Chap. 26, 
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T may be of interest to others who are working in 
behalf of the Liturgical Movement, to read a short 
description of the experiences of one who has under- 
taken to act as agent in South Africa for the Lit- 
urgical Press at Collegeville, and generally to do all 

in his power to help on the Movement in this sub-continent. It 
was late in March 1928 that we received a letter from head- 
quarters at Collegeville asking us if we could either find some- 
one to undertake the work mentioned or else volunteer for it 
ourselves. After some thought and prayer we decided on the latter 
course, hoping that what we lacked in ability and in available 
spare time we might make up for, with the divine assistance, by 
ardent enthusiasm for the cause. 

With the co-operation of headquarters we produced circular 
letters (1) for Priests, (2) for Religious Sisters and (3) for 
Religious Brothers, and copies of these were posted out to most 
of the parish priests and heads of religious houses in South 
Africa. Here is a reproduction of the letter sent to parish priests: 


The Liturgical Press of Collegeville, Minnesota, U. S. A. 
Agent for South Africa: Dr. K. F. McMurtrie 
Address: The Monastery, Mariannhill, Natal. 


Dear Reverend Father: 

The Benedictine Monks of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, U. S. A., are working with apostolic zeal to forward 
the objectives of the Liturgical Movement in all English-speaking 
countries. This movement aims at a revival of true religious wor- 
ship by bringing ordinary people into closer touch with the treas- 
ures enshrined in the Liturgy of the Catholic Church. As a 
means to this end, the monks have started a Liturgical Press 
which publishes popular, but scholarly, manuals about the lit- 
urgy, good translations of liturgical texts with commentaries, and 
a monthly review named ‘‘Orate Fratres’’. 

The monks have honored me with the commission of 
spreading the literature which they publish and of generally 
helping on the Liturgical Movement in this sub-continent. I 
hope before long to have a stock of the Liturgical Press literature 
on hand, so as to be able to fill any orders sent to me. In the 
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meantime I shall welcome any correspondence, enquiries and sug- 
gestions on the subject. 

The Right Reverend Bishop Fleischer, R. M. M., has been 
kind enough to give his blessing to the work I am undertaking, 
and the Right Reverend Monsignor Brommer, D. D., of the 
Pius X Seminary, Mariathal, Ixopo, has also wished me God- 
speed. 

Would you, Reverend Father, be willing to purchase some 
of the Liturgical Press literature, exhibit it for sale at the entrance 
of your Church, and sometimes speak from the pulpit or in other 
places about this subject? 

I remain, etc . 


The letter sent to Religious was the same except that instead 
of the last paragraph in the above letter the following two para- 
graphs were substituted: 

In many Catholic Schools all over the world, boys and girls 
are being taught by devoted Religious how to use a Latin-English 
Missal and how to appreciate the glories of Catholic Liturgy. In 
this manner a true Christian spirit is being built up in the rising 
generation which will more surely withstand the counter-influences 
met with after leaving school than in the case of those who have 
been trained in devotions less solid than the Church’s own liturgi- 
cal prayers. 

I greatly hope, dear Brother (Sister), that you will send 
for some of the Liturgical Press literature for use in your Convent 
and Schools. 

Together with each of these letters was enclosed a leaflet giving 
a list of the Liturgical Press publications with prices in South 
Africa and the following note appended: 

Note: For the present, orders may be sent to the address 
below. The books will be received about eight weeks 
later posted direct from America to the purchasers. 

The response to these letters was not overwhelming in 
quantity, but it was sufficient to encourage further efforts. More- 
over, what was lacking in quantity was—if we may so put it— 
made up for in quality. By this we mean that several most en- 
couraging letters came in reply from the Vicars Apostolic and 
Prefects. Here are a few quotations from some of these letters, 
either written at that time or subsequently: 

‘I congratulate you on your zeal in spreading liturgical books 
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—a thoroughly missionary work and one which in the eyes of 
Almighty God must be very meritorious. ..... Mzy our dear 
Lord bless your efforts and do much good to souls through them.” 
(The Benedictine Prefect Apostolic of the Northern Transvaal.) 
“IT received your ciscular letter about the Liturgical Press publica- 
tions and thank you very much for it. Will you please get the 
following for me .... .”’ (The Servite Prefect Apostolic of 
Swaziland. ) 

“It was with great interest that I learned of the Liturgical Move- 

ment and I must congratulate you on your energy in encouraging 
others to do all in their power to make the liturgy loved by the 
laity. I have spoken to some of the Fathers already who take 
a keen interest in plain chant, and who will write to you per- 
sonally for information. With every blessing for your success.” 
(The Administrator Apostolic of Kimberley Vicariate, O. M. I.) 
“[ thank you very much for the articles you have sent me about 
the Liturgical Movement in South Africa. Of course I wish you 
every blessing and I pray that your pious efforts may be crowned 
with full success.’” (The Benedictine Vicar Apostolic of Zululand. ) 
“I acknowledge your note on the Liturgical Movement in South 
Africa. I wish your venture every success and may it be the means 
of resuscitating interest in the beautiful ceremonial of the Church.” 
(The Vicar Apostolic, O. M. I., Johannesburg. ) 
“T have read with great interest the words you have written in 
favor of the Liturgical Movement in South Africa. I fully agree 
with you and I wish you great success in your undertaking. May 
your efforts be blessed and bring about a better knowledge of our 
beautiful liturgy among the Catholics of this country who do 
not appreciate it enough.’ (The Vicar Apostolic, O. S. F. &., 
Namaqualand. ) 

“I see you are very interested in the Liturgical Revival, as I sup- 

pose one may call it a revival. In practically all our missions the 
people sing the whole Mass—often the Missa de Angelis—and 
I know that when I first came to South Africa I was rather 
astonished to find this being done when at home it was the very 
rare thing for the whole congregation to join in the singing of 
the Mass.’” (The Jesuit Prefect Apostolic of Rhodesia. ) 
“I have read with real interest what you call your ‘“‘few scrib- 
blings’’, which are anything but that. I bless with all my heart 
your worthy efforts to bring our people to realize the spiritual 
riches of the Liturgy. Would that all came to draw from these 
living springs of doctrine and piety. It would, as you remark, 
make them better and prouder Catholics ..... I bless you and 
your work. (The Vicar Apostolic, O. M. I., of Natal.) 
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The Vicar Apostolic of Mariannhill has also blessed this Li- 
turgical venture verbally, and has frequently spoken words of en- 
couragement. His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate was overseas 
when we commenced our propaganda, but after his return to South 
Africa we addressed a letter to him on the subject and he replied 
with an extremely kind and helpful letter which has already been 
published in Orate Fratres (Vol. III, No. 4, p. 128). The letter 
concludes with a granting of the episcopal benediction on the 
venture. 

The Catholic Press in South Africa also lent us their power- 
ful aid. The Southern Cross (Capetown) printed an article which 
was almost identical with the circular letter already quoted, and 
has since then printed several other notes from our pen. The Cath- 
olic News (Johannesburg) which asked for something on the sub- 
ject that had not appeared anywhere else, printed the following 
paragraph, written specially for them (Sept., 1928): 


PRAYING WITH THE CHURCH 
THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 

A non-Catholic once came into the possession of a good 
English translation of the Roman Missal. He was so struck with 
the extraordinary beauty of the prayers in the official Mass-book 
of the Catholic Church that he began to privately make use of 
those prayers himself. ‘Ihe more he used them the more he felt 
that these prayers must be inspired by God Himself, and that 
therefore the Catholic Church must be the one true Church of 
God. So he studied the Catholic Faith, old stumbling blocks 
faded away and soon he was received into the Holy Church. But 
great was his surprise, when he had become a Catholic, to find 
that the majority of Catholics themselves know next to nothing 
of their Church’s own official prayer. There is, however, now a 
very widespread movement, throughout the whole Catholic Church 
in all countries, known as the Liturgical Movement, which aims 
at fostering among the rank and file of Catholics a knowledge 
of the Church's official public prayers (or Liturgy). To know 
these prayers is to love them and to experience a new sense of 
the privileges and the responsibilities of being a Catholic. 

One of the chief centres of the Liturgical Movement among 
English-speaking peoples is St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, U. S. A. The Benedictine Monks there have founded a 
Liturgical Press which, among other works, provides a series of 
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books containing the text of the Church’s services with a good 
dignified translation alongside and explanatory introduction and 
notes. Many forms of the Missal can be obtained, partial or com- 
plete, great or small, and booklets (mostly at sixpence each) for 
the services of Baptism, Confirmation, Marriage, Burial, etc. 

The Liturgical Press have appointed a South African repre- 
sentative—Dr. K. F. McMurtrie, The Monastery, Mariannhill, 
Natal, who will be pleased to answer any inquiries sent to him. 

K. F. McM. 

Subsequently we have contributed to Catholic News short 
articles on ““The Church’s Mass-books’’, ‘“‘Congregational Sing- 
ing’ and ‘““The Church at Prayer during Christmastide’’. In 1929 
we have contributed each month a column called “‘“Gems from 
the Church’s Prayers for "* (the current month). 

A few months after the sending out of the first circulars, 
viz., in July, 1928, we had received stocks of the Liturgical 
Press publications from America and other books of liturgy for 
laypeople, so were in a position to actually supply such matter 
direct from the Agency. We therefore then produced a four page 
leaflet for circulation with a foreword running as follows: 

THE LITURGICAL PRESS AGENCY 
MARIANNHILL (NATAL) 

The experiment of starting a South African Agency of the 
Liturgical Press—located at St. John’s Benedictine Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minn., U. S. A.—has met with sufficient success to jus- 
tify our circulating this revised list of publications, with reduc- 
tions in certain prices. 

In particular we have been greatly encouraged by kind words 
of God-speed from several of the South African Vicars and Pre- 
fects Apostolic. 

In addition to listing the actual Liturgical Press Publications 
we have added a selection of other literature calculated to power- 
fully help on the Liturgical Movement. 

Small stocks of most of these publications are held at 
Mariannhill, the demand does not at present justify the holding 
of large stocks. In the event of any publication ordered being out 
of stock, it will be ordered immediately from overseas to be sent 
by return mail. 

Cash should always be sent with order. 

Dr. K. F. McMurtrie (Secular Oblate, O. S. B.) 


To keep down expenses we did not have a very large number 
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of leaflets printed, nor did we post them out broadcast. Instead we 
inserted seven times at fortnightly intervals in the Southern Cross 
a small advertisement which ran as follows: 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND CATHOLIC WORSHIP? 


The acts and words with which Holy Church, in her official 
services, approaches Almighty God? Would you like to have a 
fuller understanding of these holy mysteries? Write for free leaf- 
lets to: The Liturgical Press Agency, Natal, Mariannhill. 


To every one who answered this advertisement (and of 
course to a good many others also) we sent (1) copy of the new 
leaflet, (2) a copy of the headeuarters brochure ‘“The Liturgical 
Apostolate’ with a mention of our agency added, and (3) a 
reprint of the short articles we had published in the South African 
Catholic press. The same advertisement also appeared once (gra- 
tis) in The Catholic News and several times (gratis) in the Zulu 
English Catholic newspaper Urn-Afrika which has also published 
short articles for us on liturgical matters from time to time. 

Inquiries prompted by these advertisements arrived in num- 
bers not very great but sufficient to put fresh courage into us. 

In December, 1928, we undertook a long journey (nearly 
1,200 miles going and returning) by motor in order to give a 
course of lectures on Hygiene at a Vacation Course for Catholic 
Native teachers and catechists in Basutoland. This meant spending 
nights at several Convents and Missions en route, and we were 
invited beforehand to be prepared to lecture on ‘“The Liturgy and 
the Laity’’ at the first convent where we stopped for a night. 
This we gladly did and we repeated the lecture at other Convents 
and Missions later on. So this lecture, with a display of liturgical! 
books, was given altogether five times—to three European audi 
ences and two Native ones. 

Since that time we have received, at least several times in 
each week, letters inquiring about liturgical publications, and fre 
quently ordering them. 

A good many dozen copies of Offeramus have been sup 
plied to Catholic Schools, and at one of these at least we know 
that Missa recitata is practised daily in accordance with the di 
rection given in this book. 
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The book we have distributed most copies of has been Abbot 
Cabrol’s My Missal: individual orders each for several dozen copies 
have several times been received and the last order was for one 
hundred copies for one parish. Before last Holy Week we dis- 
posed of five dozen copies of Abbot Cabrol’s new explanatory 
Holy Week book, and we could have sent out at least several 
dozen more if we had more correctly judged the demand there 
would be for these. We frequently also supply complete Latin- 
English missals, both Abbot Cabrol’s Roman Missal and Dom 
Lefebvre’s Daily Missal. The Catholic Truth Society’s Liturgical 
series of pamphlets have also been in fair demand. We have had 
many inquiries for a plain chant Mass, especially for one with 
tonic sol-fa music for use in Native churches, since natives very 
readily learn to read this notation. We discovered that Messrs. 
Browne %& Nolan of Dublin publish in a cheap form the Missa 
de Angelis with both staff and tonic sol-fa music and we have 
supplied many hundreds of copies of this to our clients. When 
asked for a book containing the accompaniment for the Missa de 
Angelis, we supply the Catholic Truth Society’s “Catholic Schools’ 
Hymn Book with Accompaniment” and we have distributed among 
European congregations a good number of the same book with 
voice part only. 

In many cases Natives have written to us direct for liturgical 
books—mostly for missals and the music for Missa de Angelis— 
or priests in charge of native work have written us encouraging 
letters about the enthusiasm shown by Natives for singing the 
Church’s own words to the Church’s own music. Here is a sam- 
ple message from such a letter: 

“The children are getting along quite well with the Missa 
de Angelis. As a matter of fact they have enough instinctive good 
taste to prefer it to their ordinary hymn music. It is a matter of 
great pleasure for me to know that someone is taking up the task 
of propagating a form of ecclesiastical music which adds to prayer 
a beauty and strength and pathos which human art will possibly 
never reach again.” 

It is quite clear that South African Natives are capable of a much 
greater appreciation of the sacred liturgy and liturgical music than 
is commonly supposed. Money is always scarce with them, yet 
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they send along their sixpence asking for books from the Popular 
Liturgical Library, etc. One of our Native clients is an excellent 
lad whom we first got to know in a medical rather than a lit- 
urgical capacity. We found that he was afflicted with leprosy and 
he had to be sent to a leper settlement near Pretoria. There he 
assisted the Catholic Chaplain by acting as a Catechist and he has 
taught the congregation to sing the Missa de Angelis. 

When we read an article in any magazine which answers 
queries frequently sent to us, we cut out the article and send it 
in rotation to correspondents whom we believe it will specially 
interest. For instance, many correspondents have written to us 
about the difficulty of getting a small and weak choir to render 
the proper of the Mass. An article appeared many months ago 
in the English Dominican magazine ‘Blackfriars’ entitled ‘The 
Proper of the Mass’ giving exceedingly practical advice as to how 
their difficulty could be overcome even by the smallest choirs. We 
are at present circulating that article among a good many cor 
respondents who have written to us on this subject. 

In a few weeks (end of May) a National Eucharistic Con- 
gress is to be held at Durban and we have been kindly invited to 
read a paper on ‘The Liturgy for the Laity’’ and to arrange an 
exhibition of literature bearing on the same subject. This should 
be a great opportunity of propagating an interest in the sacred 
liturgy. May we be given power to make full use of the oppor- 
tunity. We intend suggesting that everyone who attends the Con 
gress should take home some liturgical book which he or she did 
not possess before—such book to have a special label pasted in 
it so that it will form a memento of the Congress. 


K. F. McMurtrie. 
Natal, South Africa. 





ESPOUSALS OF CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH 


HERE is a constant need for correcting human per- 
spectives. We look upon as most real what we can 
touch and feel. The world of sense crowds in upon 
us and with difficulty we construe a higher sphere of 
things modelled on what we see and hear. We look 

upon the spiritual as in a certain sense an imitation of the sensible. 


In reality it is just the reverse which is true. Everything 
which has come from God is a far-off imitation of Him. From 
Him the hierarchy of things descends until it dips down into the 
shadows of the material world. But even there the light has not 
completely gone out; the sensible is a figure and image of the 
spiritual. 

Now when God decided to espouse human nature, a new 
exemplar and ideal was set up. ‘The spiritual insight of St. Paul 
seized this when he spoke of marriage and sought its spiritual sig- 
nificance in its imitation of the ‘‘Great Sacrament’’ of God’s union 
with human nature and with His spouse the Church. For it was 
to raise up his spouse, the Church, that the Word left the bosom 
of His Father. 

From the beginning God set Himself so to model the series 
of events that they might become symbols and figures of the Great 
Event. “There were prophecies under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit; but events themselves under the almighty hand of God be- 
came symbols of high and transcendental meanings. 

The very history of the world opens with a prophetic an- 
nouncement. On the ruins of humanity’s short-lived paradise the 
voice of prophecy rises up like a morning star in the great empire 
of darkness. “‘I will put enmities between thee and the woman, 
and thy seed and her seed: she shall crush thy head’’ (Gen. 3, 15; 
sec. 14-20). For centuries this promise lights up creation with 
the soft rays of hope; the very thunderings of an angry God are 
muffled. Job and Jacob announce a redeemer. Even Balaam from 
the heights of Phegor, despite himself, announces Christ (Num. 
23, 24). And Solomon on the occasion of his marriage com- 
posed a nuptial canticle that is unique in the history of the human 
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race. But the mantle of prophecy and fallen on Solomon also and 
his nuptials are but a shadow of the divine nuptials with hu- 
manity. 

We may see therein the appeals of human nature to her celes- 
tial Spouse. From the depths of her degradation she lifts her head. 
The Word assures her, she grows in hope, and with her eyes on 
each successive prophecy she feels His approach. She is in search 
of Him night and day. And down from the celestial regions He 
seems to come “tanquam sponsus’’, as a spouse, with the dews of 
night upon His head and the fragrance of heaven about Him. 


And in time He comes. An immaculate mother is the sanc- 
tuary prepared for this Union. The Spouse at last has come. 
And on the banks of the Jordan even the austere Baptist seems to 
soften as He announces the Bridegroom; he is full of jov himself, 
he tells us: “‘He that hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the 
friend of the bridegroom, who standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth 
with joy because of the bridegroom’s voice. This my joy there- 
fore is fulfilled’’ (John 31, 29). 

It is remarkable also that the liturgy unites what we may 
well call the significant elements for these espousals of Christ in a 
single antiphon for the feast of the Epiphany. Thus we read: 
“Today the Church united itself to its celestial Spouse, who in the 
Jordan washed away its sins; the Magi hasten with presents to the 
royal nuptials, and water was changed into wine unto the joy of 
the feasters’’ (Antiphon, Benedictus; see also antiphon of Magnifi- 
cat, second Vespers). 

There is evidently a reference here to the marriage feast of 
Cana. It is not without significance that the two only public 
appearances of our Lady recorded by St. John are just the mar- 
riage feast of Cana and the scene on Calvary. We may well see 
the mysterious conversation of Christ with His Mother that took 
place at Cana, a symbol of something to come, where the 
“Woman” becomes the New Eve, and where the wine asked for 
here is the Spouse’s blood that will be shed for her redemption. 


Apart from this suggestion, it must be recalled that the 
Fathers have always seen a special significance in the presence of 
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our Lord at the marriage feast of Cana. No doubt His presence 
there is full of lessons. As Bede suggests, it proves already of it- 
self the sanctity of the married state. But if we seek a profound 
and penetrating interpretation, full of a robust simplicity, we must 
listen to St. Augustine. What wonder is it, he asks, that our Lord 
should be present at the feast of Cana, He who in the bosom of the 
Father was the real founder of marriage? What wonder, he con- 
tinues, that He should be present at a marriage feast who came 
into the world Himself to celebrate His own marriage feast? For 
He has His Spouse whom He redeemed with His blood. And, it 
may be permitted to add, just as Eve was taken from the side of 
Adam, so the Church emerged from the side of Christ, purified and 
won by the ransom of His Blood. 

Indeed this thought of St. Augustine has been represented 
down the ages by the liturgy of the Church itself. “Today we ap- 
preciate it less, for it is less striking since the Introit has assumed 
the abbreviated form that it has at present. But the Introit was 
not always as it is now. As introduced by Pope Celestine I in the 
fifth century, it was composed of an entire psalm and antiphon. 
It signified the solemen entry of the ministers before the Mass to 
the accompaniment of the singing of the psalm and antiphon 
which with the time of Gregory began to vary. Invested in the 
sacred vestments, the pontiff slowly moved toward the altar as- 
sisted by the archdeacon and the second deacon, preceded by the 
two subdeacons, one of whom had the thurible, and seven acolytes 
with candles. It was to accompany this solemn entry that the 
choir sang the Introit. 

In this a reference has also been seen to St. John: ‘‘And in 
the midst of the seven candlesticks, one like to the Son of man, 
clothed with a garment down to the feet. . . . Those things 
saith he who holdeth the seven stars in his right hand, who 
walketh in the midst of the seven candlesticks.’” What is more 
significant for our purpose here is, that the liturgists of the Mid- 
dle Ages saw in the pontiff’s entry an image of Christ’s going to 
the place of immolation after leaving Heaven and drawing from 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin His pure Body. And if we sup- 
pose the antiphon to have been “‘Ecce Sponsus venit’’, we see how 
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fittingly the Introit could be made to signify the whole history of 
Jesus Christ. 

Thus, after our Lord Himself, the highest manifestation of 
the sacramental principle is His union with the Mystical Body, His 
Church. For, as St. Augustine says, there are many churches, but 
there is only One Church; there are many Christians, but only One 
Spouse of Christ. . . . In this union the symbols of the Old 
Law find their meaning . . . . Jahweh’s espousals with Israel 
are accomplished in reality and in truth: ‘And I will espouse 
thee to me for ever: and I will espouse thee to me in justice, in 
judgment, and in mercy, and in commiseration. And I will es- 
pouse thee to me in faith: and thou shalt know that I am the 
Lord’ (Osee, 2, 19-20). 


JAMES E. O’MAHOoNY, O. S. F. C. 
Cork, Ireland. 


“Just in the tmpersonal, the tnanimate aspect of 
the Sacrament, as in the impersonal teaching of the 
Church, the deepest sentiments that the Church calls 
her own ‘nd expression—her close union with Christ, 
her entire action tn the fulness of Christ, her sanctifica- 
tion through the power of Christ alone. Because it 1s 
not the human in her that sanctifies man, but solely the 
energy of Christ, the blessing of Christ ts not attached 
to human action, not to the beltef and contrition of 
the sinner, nor to the prayers and oblations of holy, 
high-minded souls, charismatic persons, holy prophets, 
bishops and priests, but to something entirely imper- 
sonal, a dead sign, which has no distinction except that 
of being a sign of Christ, a valid expression of His will 
to grace.”-—-DR. KARL ADAM. 
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“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





WITH OUR In our last issue we mentioned the coming Liturgical 
READERS Day and promised more information later. Unfor- 

tunately the Liturgical Day will be a thing of the 
past a few days before the present issue of O. F. comes off the 
press. By that time the general program will have appeared in 
many Catholic papers, so that there is no need of printing it 
here. All of our readers, however, will have the chance to become 
fully acquainted with the activities of the first Liturgical Day to 
be held in this country, since we hope to devote almost the entire 
next issue to the proceedings and addresses of the celebration. 


Meanwhile we are at the present writing almost half through 
the first session of our Liturgical Summer School. We are happy 
to say that the school is prospering and that the enthusiasm is 
daily increasing rather than diminishing. We were rather over- 
whelmed at the beginning of the school term, and only caught 
our Official breath after the lapse of a few days. We had originally 
expected about twenty-five students at the most, but opened up 
with at least seventy-five! 

Some of the unforseen results of the summer school derive 
from the informal meetings held for the discussion of practical 
problems. Three projects are now in process of formation, if not 
completion: 

1) A set of Mass prayers for children of the first grades; 
i. e., about five prayers and five songs, all following the action 
of the Mass. 

2) A practical program of various ways of having the Missa 
recitata, with provision for gradual introduction and for variety. 

3) A series of five exercise books for religion classes, based 
on the Liturgical Year and designed for the various elementary 
and high school classes (see our advertisement in the present issue) . 

Another possible project is the working out of a series of 
Forty Hour sermons on a solid liturgical basis. 
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A further possibility for the future, arising entirely apart 
from our Summer School work, is the publishing in booklet form 
of a series of conferences on the Missal and the Mass. These are 
the result of practical work done in introducing parish volunteers 
to the Missal. They should be a great help to others in answering 
the demand, now heard in so many places, for instructions on 
the use of the Missal. 


Final work is also being done at the Abbey on the text of 
Living with the Church, mentioned recently in O. F. (p. 253). 
The book will be published by Benziger Brothers, and will form 
an excellent practical manual of instruction on the religious values 
of the church year. It will also be very useful as a source book 
for sermons, and for meditation and spiritual reading. 


While we are indicating projects, we may as well mention 
a coming study-club plan on the Liturgy of the Church. It will 
be patterned on the study-club outlines of the N. C. W. C. 


Another announcement we have kept to the last. Arrange- 
ments have been definitely made for an enlargement of O. F. 
Beginning with volume four (next Advent), each issue will have 
forty-eight pages instead of the present thirty-two, without an 
increase of price. This does not mean that we have begun to 
receive an income from our work, but that the good of the cause 
demands an expansion, and that the time is ripe for a more prac- 
tical presentation. The enlarged O. F. will carry special Question 
and-answer, Correspondence, and Book Review sections, besides 
the present features. Then we are intending to give our work 
a more practical turn, born out of the experiences of the past 
years, to assume a more direct way of approach, and to be more 
frank in the discussion of situations and proposals. In order to 
be successful in this we shall need the active co-operation of our 
readers, especially our older ones: co-operation by way of com- 
munication of opinions, questions, suggestions for topics, e. a. 

We feel so sure of this co-operation that we see no need of 
enlarging upon it or upon the great opportunity and possibility 
thus furnished for doing good in the cause of Christ and His 
Church. 
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THE LITTLE There is in Italy an organization of boys flourish- 
CLERGY ing under the striking caption “Il Piccolo Clero’’, 
the Little Clergy (if this be a near-enough trans- 
lation of the charming original). One must guard against the 
lure of the romantic in describing this promising feature of the 
liturgical movement in a deeply Catholic country. Our own 
America is witnessing in recent years the concentration of high- 
minded enthusiasm in our Catholic youth, be that among the boy 
scouts or the Students’ Mission Crusade or the Sodalists of Mary 
or a similar organization, and hence it may be no wild hope if 
we anticipate more than a passing interest in a movement that 
has already been a rare source of joy and consolation to anxious 
leaders in Catholic life amid a corrupt modern civilization. 

The readers of Orate Fratres appreciate the spiritualizing 
force of the liturgy. Yet many, if not all, are impatient at the 
apparently slow progress in the re-awakening of liturgical life 
and interest round about us. We have stated repeatedly that our 
main hope is in the young, in the growing generation. In church 
and school and home, so we have urged, they must imbibe, along 
with their daily food, the spirit of Mother Church, if they are 
to be collectively and corporately a healthy, whole-souled Christ- 
ian manhood. Here then we present another undertaking which 
can reach and benefit a goodly number of our boys, as it has done 
with gratifying success in the land of the popes—the ‘‘Piccolo 
Clero’’. 

The idea of the organization will become clear from a few 
snatches of the report, quoted in the Bolletino Liturgico of last 
May, describing the second convention held at Genoa on May 
9th. Chierichetti, little Clerics, the members of the “‘Little Clergy”’ 
are called—tthe English does not convey the tender feeling and 
simple charm of the Italian words—and they comprise three 
groups: the altar boys, the choristers, and pages. Coming from 
42 parishes of the diocese, 322 of them with their directors met 
at Genoa and gave an unusual manifestation of diocesan initiative. 
“It was a feast of grace and innocence’, so says the report, ‘‘a 
joyous promise of the flourishing state of the ‘Piccolo Clero’ for 
the decorous service of the altar, for the formation of select groups 
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of excellent Christians, for the awakening of holy vocations to 
the priesthood.” 

Vested in cassock and surplice and arrayed in double file in 
the cloister of the cathedral, they awaited His Grace the Archbishop 
for Pontifical Mass. Gregorian chant resounded like an angelic 
chorus during the solemn function that followed. His Grace, 
visibly moved and overflowing with irrepressible joy, addressed 
the festive gathering: the “‘little Clerics, angels of the altar’’; the 
young seminarists as models for the “‘young Clerics’, especially 
during vacation, in noble rivalry for good; the priests ‘‘educators 
and artificers of so noble a hope’’. After the Mass and some re- 
freshments, the day was spent in happy and holy amusement, in 
lectures and singing of songs and in inspiring devotions. 

The educational program of the organization, not the least 
of its aims, is shown in the several contests conducted at the 
meeting. These were examinations in the ceremonies of Mass and 
Vespers and Benediction, both simple and solemn; and in the 
rendition in Gregorian melody of hymns and Vespers and Masses. 

It was a touching manifestation of holy enthusiasm in this 
assembled group of boys, and the organized groups are now nu- 
merous throughout Italy. What a bright promise for the future 
is not held out by such fervent familiarity with the Church's 
liturgy among the young! It is an example worthy not only of 
admiration, but also of thoughtful consideration and imitation 
by proper adaptation to our own conditions. In the second 
volume of O. F. (pp. 348-349), we gave a brief account of some- 
thing similar undertaken in connection with the boy scout organi- 
zations of Belgium. Is there not a great opportunity for us in this 
same field? And would not the liturgy be the proper foundation 
for the religious element in our boy scout work and other organi- 
zations of Catholic youth? Since it is ordained of God as “‘the 
primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit’, it 
cannot but be a wonderful help, the basic remedy, in the solving 
of our boy problem. 








THE APOSTOLATE 


LITURGICAL The current issue of O. F. gives a description of the 
BRIEFS beginnings of the liturgical apostolate in South 
Africa. Besides the address mentioned there as one 
to be given at the National Eucharistic Congress of South Africa, 
it turned out that two other liturgical addresses were on the offi- 
cial program: One for the clergy on the “Liturgy’’ by the Rt. 
Rev. Mgr. Van Nuffel, O. S. B., Prefect Apostolic of Northern 
Transvaal; the other for the natives in Zulu on the “Liturgy of 
the Mass’”’ by Dom Ignatius, O. S. B. 
Further news from South Africa states that the translation 
of Offeramus into Zulu is in progress, but that “it will take a 
long time to complete as his (the ‘“‘excellent Native priest’’) 
time is very fully occupied with other works.”’ 


The 1929 lenten pastoral of His Lordship Bishop Harscouet 
of Chartres dealt with the liturgical life. Over against private devo- 
tions, said His Lordship, the place of honor should be given to 
the prayers of the Church's liturgical year, the ‘‘annual itinerary”’ 
of the spiritual life of her members. The liturgical year presents 
not only the historical events of Christ’s life, but brings the mys- 
teries of His life and our faith to us as living truths to be effec- 
tive in our own spiritual life. Hence we must understand both 
the interrelation of the different feasts and their true value for 
us. ‘“The mission of the third Person of the Most Holy Trinity 
would not have taken place without the triumph of the Son on 
the day of His glorious ascension. Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, 
are three high points of Eastertide, which itself is a prolonged 
feast that can be appreciated only by those who have also appre- 
ciated its preparation, Lent The Church wishes us 
to steep ourselves in the prayer and the life of these truths and 
mysteries of our faith. She does not confine these mysteries to 
the domain of the past alone; they must not cease to have a very 
actual present meaning for us; it is necessary to live the liturgical 
year by drawing from the sources of grace it offers to us.” 


His Lordship, Bishop Pelt of Metz, issued his 1929 lenten 
pastoral on the subject of Vespers. ‘Experience teaches us every 
day,’ he wrote, quoting a pastoral of 1878, ‘‘that deserting Ves- 
pers is an unequivocal sign of a notable weakening of the Christ- 
ian life.” Does a half-hour spent at Mass suffice for proper cele- 
bration of the day of the Lord?——he asks further on. ‘‘Can the 
day on which we work only one hour be called a day of work? 
—lIt is likewise impossible to call the day on which we are satis- 
fied with the bit of time requird for attending a Mass, a day of 
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sanctification, a day ‘consecrated to holy exercises’.’’-——Hence it is 
necessary to instruct the faithful regarding their duty and regard- 
ing the true meaning of Vespers. “The Vespers would be better 
frequented, if the faithful would not find’ it so monotonous and 
uninteresting. They understand too little of the psalms and can- 
ticles chanted therein.’’—Better instruction and better knowledge 
of these, will reveal their spiritual value as also that of Vespers. 


If the April-May copy of Die Seelsorge is a good sample of 
the general quality of this German bimonthly review devoted to 
the general care of souls, the review cannot be too highly recom- 
mended to all who are apostles of Christ, clerical or lay. Priests 
especially will note a happy combination of what is eternal in 
pastoral theory and method and of the special requirements of our 
own day. In an article on ‘‘Present day attitudes and the cure of 
souls” this basic concept is well developed. Taking stock of the 
present situation, the writer points to negative conditions of our 
day: Decline of birth rate, externalization of life, exaggerated cult 
of the body, process of de-christianization in city and country, 
lack of reverence for marriage and its laws. Positive conditions are, 
above all, the retreat movement, the growing interest of the faith- 
ful in the liturgy, the flourishing of Catholic societies, the lay 
apostolate. 

The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to 
The Liturgical Press. Mention of them here does not preclude 
more extensive notices later: 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36-38 Barclay St., New York: Rev. Edward F. 


Garesche, S. J., Retreat Readings. Some Thoughts for Those Making 
Retreats. xiii, 185 pp. 1929. 16mo, cloth, net, $1.25; postage, 5c. 
HAUSEN VELAGSGESELLSCHAFT M. B. H., Saarlouis, Germany: Rev. 
P. Heintz, Im Geiste der Kirche, pope und liturgische Stoffe. Third 
Part: Pfingsten und die Nachzett. 180 pp. 1929. Cloth bound, M. 4.60. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: Henri 
Bremond, Mystik und Poesie. Translated from French by Ernst F. Baron 
Neufforge. 262 pp. Freiburg im Breisgau 1929, Herder. Brochure, $1.10. 
—Rev. Otto Hafner, Katechetische Einfithrung in das zweite Kinder- 
Messbiichlein, ‘‘Zum Altare Gottes will ich treten’’, von Schott-Bihlmeyer. 
179 pp. 1929. Brochure, $.75. 

HOLY CROSS BROTHERS, Notre Dame, Ind.: Brother Aidan, C. S. C., 
Out of Many Hearts. 56 pp. 1929. Paper bound, single copies, 20c. 50 
copies, $8.00. 

PFAELZISCHE VERLAGSANSTALT, Neustadt a. d. Haardt, Germany: Kurt 
Liesenberg, Der Einfluss der Liturgie auf die Friihchristliche Basilika. 
Inauguraldissertation zu Freiburg im Breisgau. 213 pp. 105 plates. Printed 
on calendered paper. 1928. Paper bound. Contains an excellent biblio- 
graphy for Catholic art and architecture. 
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